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SCULPTURE* 



The period of the great Eenaissance 
sculpture begins with the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, and ends with 
the death of Michael Angelo in 1563. 
Its end was sudden and sharply defined 
enough, when the last great sculptor 
died, and none were left for the work 
but those triflers and imitators who 
went on, according to the light that was 
in them, to make all art an idle and un- 
holy luxury. But its beginning was not 
so instantaneous, nor so easy to be seen 
of all men. It is true that throughout 
the fourteenth century the Gothic art 
prevailed, and throughout the fifteenth 
century the u quatrocento;" that the 
year 1400 is very nearly an accurate 
boundary between the two styles. But, 
a century and a half before, Nicolo 
Pisano had begun his work, and a 
change came over the Mediaeval spirit 
in Italy. 

Modernism took some time to fairly 
establish itself, but it began even so far 
back, when first the names of great 
artists began to be heard, when men 
no longer demanded representations of 
men and events, painted or carved on 
such walls as might be suitable by such 
workmen as could be procured, but be- 
gan to send from afar for " works of 
art " by the great masters they heard 
travellers talk of. It began when art 
began to be no longer narrative and 
symbolic, but technical; when men 
forgot to read and learn, and began to 
admire and criticise. 

Fatal as has been the change, it be- 
gan in glory of power and , truth. 
Nicolo Pisano was greater than his 
contemporaries, he studied humanity, 
he sought the truth of the human form 
and of human expression, a bit of 
Greek work fell in his way, and he 
took out of that all of its merit that he 
could use, he told the stories of Scrip- 
ture incidents in marble relief, not ?";.• 
means of conventional symbols, but as 
they might have happened in reality. 
Moreover, modernism in its incipient 
state was not an unmixed evil. The 
new condition of art and artists had in 
it the seeds of ruin of all art for three 
centuries, — but there was good seed in 
it, beside. The good seed sprang up, 
and the wheat grew well for a while, 



until the tares got the better of it and 
choked it all. The wheat was honor 
and reward for worthy artists, the 
tares were dilettanteism and con- 
noisseurship. 

Nicolo Pisano was as far in advance 
of his fellows in sculpture as Jan Van 
Eyck was in painting. The truth of 
anatomy and of expression which he 
attained was greater than his succes- 
sors reached for many a year. There 
came after him great men, Arnolfo di 
Lapo, Giovanni and Andrea Pisano, 
Andrea Orcagna, all of whom sought 
the truth earnestly and partly found 
it, all of whom were great and success- 
ful artists, none of whom excelled their 
master Nicolo in his approximation to 
perfect sculpture. But their continued 
efforts and partial success had given 
birth to a new requirement. It was 
demanded of the artists that they 
should give technical perfection. The 
Gothic sculpture, all expression and no 
anatomy, all record and no imitation, 
could no longer please. Statues were 
demanded which should be the actual 
form of man. Groups were asked for 
which should not sensibly err in per- 
spective or in apparent proportion. 
For a century after the death of the 
elder Pisano, this tendency of sculpture 
toward realized form was growing to 
supremacy, while sculpture was still 
used mainly as an architectural adorn- 
ment, and, when so used, in strict sub- 
ordination still to the architectural 
effect. This subordination was, how- 
ever, from the earliest times, less marked 
in Italy than in the north, the delicate 
and subtle character of all the Italian 
decorations permitting representative 
sculpture to be freely incorporated into 
buildings of every class. The bas-re- 
liefs which surround like a wreath the 
lower story of Giotto's campanile at 
Morenoe, the large groups of sculpture 
at the angles and the double row of 
capitals of the sea front of the Ducal 
Palace at Venice, the rich and abun^ 
dant decoration of certain of the Scali- 
geri tombs at Verona, afford us exam- 
ples of the most learned and refined 
Gothic sculpture. All of this is evi- 
dently carried as far toward realization 
as the carver could carry it, the effort 
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being to represent and to relate as 
completely and as clearly as possible ; 
but it remains as effective for decora- 
tion as the work of a century before. 
All this work was executed between 
1325 and 1375. 

The lover of Christian art must 
linger with mingled pride and regret in 
this half century. We can see from 
work that was done at this time what 
Gothic art might have been had no 
outside and destructive influence been 
brought against it. The chain of de- 
velopment is perfect, no link missing, 
from the archaic bronze doors of San 
Zeno at Verona, executed in the tenth 
century, to. Ghiberti's "Gates of 
Paradise." The .possible glory of an 
art as rational and religious as the 
thirteenth century Gothic, and as 
learned and refined as early cinque 
cento sculpture, carried to perfection 
by the great men who preceded and 
stood around the mighty master Ange- 
lo, we can try to picture to ourselves. 

To have realized this splendid possi- 
bility would have required, it seems, a 
world less hasty and short-sighted than 
ours. In this new demand for execu- 
tive perfection, and the continually 
greater success in attaining it, lurked 
danger to the arts. Moreover there 
was danger from without, danger from 
the growing interest in the remains of 
classical art, and from the new doctrine 
which began, as early as the close of 
the fourteenth century, to find preachers 
and believers, the doctrine that the 
ancients who had written such wonder- 
ful books and carved such anatomically 
faultless statues, must of necessity be 
infallible guides in all matters of litera- 
ture and art. The remains of Roman 
art had been little known, even to the 
Italians, during the middle ages. A 
few statues, a few bas reliefs existed, 
attracting little attention from men 
to whom the subjects represented were 
almost unknown, or known only to be 
disliked. But when men like Nicolo 
and Giovanni his son, were trying hard 
to improve upon their forerunners, and 
to follow nature into subtleties of form, 
any scraps of work which showed a 
power greater than theirs in carving the 
human body became of the greatest in- 
terest. Thus it is said that the bas 
reliefs of Nicolo's pulpit in the Baptis- 
try at Pisa were only carved after 
long study of a certain Greek bas- 



relief of Hippolytus and Phsedra adorn- 
ing a sarcophagus still preserved in the 
Campo Santo adjoining the Baptistery. 
Throughout the fourteenth century 
the great sculptors who have been 
mentioned above, with their only less 
great associates in the work, pushed 
on toward the perfection they sought, 
disregarding all the claims set up for 
the classic art, excepting its right to 
be consulted as a guide to right carving 
of the human form. And for a while 
all was progress, fruition without de- 
cay. The greatness and glory which 
we have dared to think were possible, 
for a while seemed on the point of 
realization. When Giotto's Campanile 
arose out of the great square beside 
the Cathedral, it is not wonderful that 
no one suspected the dangers which 
threatened the arts. No one could 
have seen that the demand for faultless 
anatomy and complete finish would 
soon destroy the great system of Gothic 
associated seulpture, by driving from 
their work all those sculptors who 
could not reach such perfection as 
Giotto; putting under a ban their in- 
genious and pleasant fancies, and mak- 
ing them lifeless tools to execute the 
ideas of the greater men. No one 
could have seen that the respect for 
antiquity which dictated to Giotto the 
order to erect a building which would 
surpass those of Greece and Eome, 
would soon command the successors of 
Giotto to imitate Greece and Rome. 
If these dangers from within and with- 
out had been seen in time and duly 
guarded against, we should never have 
had to lament the destruction of Chris- 
tian art. But instead of finding the 
world prepared to meet and oppose 
them, these destroyers found all the 
world ready to submit to them. 

The Gothic architecture was cor- 
rupted by luxury or stiffened by pride, 
in one way or in the other it was going 
on to its death all through the last 
quarter of the century ; and, Giotto's 
work being done, it vanished away 
from Florence even while it lingered in 
other cities of Italy. The year 1375 
saw the front of Santa Maria Novella 
half completed and the Loggia dei 
Lanzi begun by Orcagna, — and the 
Gothic forms forever abandoned in 
Florence as they were soon to be 
throughout Italy. 

During the first twenty years of the 
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fifteenth century, Ghiberti's gates, 
above alluded to, were finished and set 
up at the Florence Baptistery. They 
are " transition " in character, certain- 
ly not Gothic, and yet not Benais- 
sance, because in no way classic in 
subject. In the rich reliefs that fill the 
panels the Bible stories are told as 
simply as in the olden times of Gothic 
art. If the figures are more nearly 
perfect in anatomy, that is because 
Ghiberti came after the Pisani and 
Giotto, and had studied hard in their 
school ; if the events are represented 
more in detail and more figures are in- 
troduced, that is because the delicate 
workmanship and the tenacious and 
manageable bronze allowed such devel- 
opments of the old idea. There is ab- 
solutely nothing of the Renaissance 
spirit in the sculptures ; and nothing 
indicating the influence of the antique 
over the artist, except the knowledge 
he had gained in that school. And yet 
the classic spirit is to be seen in these 
gates. Floral mouldings surround the 
panels, and these are Roman enough, 
for the flowers and fruit are tied up to- 
gether into the bands they form, bound 
around by ribbons that flutter their 
long loose ends. The classic simoon 
was in the air, and the flowers felt its 
first breath, while the art which re- 
mained devoted to religion was still 
free from its influence. Ghiberti bad 
been persuaded that the new reasoning 
was very grand and true, that the 
ancients were the only artists; 
he allowed himself to be governed 
by the classic ideas in all his work 
that was merely decorative, and had 
to do with flowers and drapery; — 
but when he had to show how the 
walls of Jerioho fell down when the 
Jewish trumpets sounded, how Adam 
and Eve were driven out of Eden, 
or how he imagined that the dead 
would rise on the last day, then he was 
a Gothic sculptor, and worked in the 
same spirit with those who had sur- 
rounded Mcolo Pisano. 

One of the competitors for the work 
of modelling these gates was Donatello. 
His statues at Giotto's campanile and at 
the church of Or' San Michele at Flor- 
ence were set up about the same time. 
These latter have an interest for us apart 
from their intrinsic merit, in that they 
were ordered by the guilds of tradesmen 
of Florence. There are thirteen of them 



only three by Donatello, but those three 
the best. Each trade set up a statue 
of its patron saint, the money-changers 
gave St. Matthew, the goldsmiths S^ 
Eloy, the cloth-merchants St. Stephen, 
the armorers St. George. The latter 
is perhaps the noblest of the noble 
array. The warlike saint stands in no 
"graceful" attitude with one knee 
bent, but erect, firmly on both feet, 
which are well apart and planted 
solidly on the marble floor of his niche, 
his shoulders square, his left arm fall- 
ing quietly by his side, his right hand 
resting on the long crossed shield which 
is before him, almost hiding him to the 
waist. He is in complete armor, except 
his bare head, which he turns a little, 
looking fixedly toward the left. He 
stands like a guardian against the 
powers of evil, a sentinel on the watch- 
tower of the church. The men-at-arms 
who invoked the warrior-saint, and the 
sword-cutlers who paid for this statue 
of him, might have looked up at Don- 
atello's work with a feeling of cheer 
and triumph. If the being were on 
earth of whom this is a portrait, he 
would lead us all who would follow him 
to victory, physical or moral. 

Early in the fifteenth century we 
find, then, classicism triumphant in 
architectural forms, and in all sculpture 
merely decorative, but so far only in- 
fluential with the great figure sculp- 
tors as to help teach them anatomy and 
execution. Theylearned other lessons, 
one by one, lessons of manner, not of 
subject yet; the last degradation of 
carving fauns and Bacchi was yet afar 
off. Donatello executed, later in life,, 
the first colossal equestrian statue 
since the fall of the Empire, a bronze 
statue at Padua of Gattamelata. And, 
soon after, Verrochio modelled the 
second, a portrait of a fifteenth century 
Napoleon, Bartolomeo Colleone. This 
magnificent statue is at Venice, raised 
on a highand richly decorated pedestal, 
in a little square half enclosed by two 
noble buildings, but deserted save foi 
the poor people around, who hang their 
clothes to dry on the iron railing that 
encloses the statue, and the occasional 
tourist whose gondola lands him at the 
steps that he may see the pictures in 
the church of St. John and St. Paul. 
The horse trots slowly forward, check- 
ed, but not suddenly, by the tightened 
rein. The rider sits erect in the saddle, 
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his legs straight in the long stirrups, 
heels well down ; he looks sternly 
enough off to the left, hut his right 
hand holds neither sword nor haton, 
hut rests quietly on his thigh, while his 
left holds the broad and embroidered 
rein. The face is evidently a faithful 
likeness, grand with its hard and deep 
furrows of care and thought ; the dark 
bronze is a material not more appro- 
priate to the visorless helmet he wears 
than to the soldier's face. His armor 
and the trappings of his horse are 
covered with the richest and most 
delicate cinque cento decoration in 
relief. 

Verocchio died when Michael Angelo 
was fourteen years old. And four 
years later, the year of the discovery of 
America, we find Angelo giving the 
first proof of genius to his patron 
Lorenzo de' Medici, carving a has relief 
of the fight of the Centaurs and La- 
pithse. 

His next works in chronological or- 
der, still existing, are the two statues 
executed in 1495, to complete Nicolo 
Pisano's tomb of St. Dominic at Bolog- 
na. A short extract from Mr.Harford's 
chronological list of his works, begin- 
ning with these statues, tells a strange 
story of change in the spirit and aims 
of art. 

" 1495. Angel, in marble, on the 
shrine of S. Dominic at Bologna ; al- 
so, Statuette of San Petronio. 
"1495. Statue of Youthful St. John, 

in marble. * * * 
" 1495. Cupid Sleeping ; in marble, 
life size ; sold to Cardinal Giorgio as 
an antique. [Without the knowl- 
edge of the sculptor, as Harford 
shows, quoting Vasari.] 
" 1497. Statue of Bacchus, in marble. 
Now in the corridor of the Uffizzi at 
Florence. 
»1499 — 1500. Pietd, [i.e. Group of 
the Madonna supporting the dead 
body of Christ,] in marble, now in 
St. Peter's Church at Rome. 
"1501, (circa.) The Dying Adonis, 
now in the Uffizzi Gallery." 
The time was come when art began 
to study mythology and Christianity 
together, without preference for one 
or for the other. With indifference, 
and in consecutive weeks, the painters 
worked at Holy Families and at Ledas 
and- Venuses, the sculptors at Fauns 
and St. Johns. Yet not always with 



indifference. It is capable of demon- 
stration that the influence of the great- 
er and truer artists was used against 
the rising tide of Greek and Roman 
sensuality and formalism : that they 
sought to avail themselves of the good 
without also adopting the evil of the 
classic revival, that they would [fain 
have had the learning without the 
sensuality, the purity without the for- 
malism. It seems evident that Angelo 
worked with small pleasure at sculp- 
ture of classical subject. Those above 
mentioned and others like them were 
executed at the order of worldly nobles 
and prelates, Angelo, as a young and 
ambitious artist, refusing no chance of 
employment, and, as a man of endless 
power of invention and unfailing ener- 
gy, seizing every opportunity to ex- 
press the thoughts within him. Later 
in life he avoided classical subjects. 
From 1501 until his death, sixty-two 
years during fifty of which he was con- 
stantly and ardently at work, we find 
record of but three works of any impor- 
tance of which the subject is taken from 
mythological fable. His last piece of 
sculpture was again a Pieta, one of 
many he had made during his life; 
this last one was still in his hands 
seven years before his death, for he 
meant it to be placed upon his tomb. 
At that time, in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, great men's tombs 
were generally surrounded by personi- 
fied virtues — the 'worse the man the 
more certain to be attended by Faith, 
Hope and Charity, — and overwept by 
angels, who appear sorrowing at the 
passing from earth to heaven of the 
bepraised dead. Angelo made ready 
his confession of faith, his avowal of 
hope and love, by carving for his me- 
morial the Saviour in whom he trusted. 

Omitting the few works of sculpture 
by him of which the subject is wholly 
classic, the remainder can be divided 
into three classes : 

First, actual portraits, of which 
none are remaining of any importance, 
unless the statue of Giuliano dei Me- 
dici, on his tomb at Florence, be so. 
The statue of Lorenzo is clearly a work 
of imagination, except so far as the 
general contour of body or fashion of 
dress may be taken from the man it 
commemorates. 

Second, representative sculpture, 
either ideal portraits, as of Brutus, the 
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young David, Moses and St. Matthew, 
or conventional religious work, as the 
Deposition from the Cross, so many 
times repeated, and the Virgin and 
Child, executed nearly as often. 

Third, allegorical or symbolical 
sculpture, of which the slaves for the 
monument of Pope Julius II, and the 
Night and Day, Twilight and Dawn of 
the Medici tombs are the types. 

In all this work it can hardly be said 
that Angelo followed the example of 
the antique, or was in any way over- 
mastered by its spirit. This, in fact, 
is constantly asserted of particular 
works by all the critics from Vasari to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. It is quite their 
custom to praise Angelo in a conde- 
scending way, telling him, as it were, 
that his work is very good although 
not at all like ancient art. 

The destruction, in a popular tu- 
mult, of the bronze 6tatue of Pope 
Julius II. at Bologna, is as much to be 
regretted as any of the terrible losses 
to art which we learn to regret duly 
only as we learn to value what is left. 
The statue was executed and set up 
during thelife-timeof the'Pope; it was 
considered at the time an altogether 
satisfactory likeness and a noble stat- 
tue; the loss of it deprives us of a 
most valuable lesson in portrait sculp- 
ture. 

The colossal statue of David in the 
Piazza del Gran' Ducca at Florence 
seems to be a complete embodiment «f 
that type of man which results from 
the highest" health, and the noblest 
training, among modern and northern 
people. He is not in any respect a 
Greek hero. He is not in any respect 
a model form. That marvellous seem- 
ing of superhuman nature, which 
makes us feel, that nakedness is clothed 
enough, that no drapery could be add- 
ed to the divine limbs, this statue has 
not. It is not the perfect and faultless 
form of man, as the (Theseus is. It is 
rather what we occasionally see and 
ought often to see in the gymnasium 
and the race-boat, — the form of a no- 
ble, vigorous, powerful youth, in the 
first years of his manhood. That it was 
meant for David seems clear from the 
sling over the shoulder: but no name 
so appropriate could be given to it. 
The critics have much lamented that 
no gigantic head of Goliath accompa- 
nies it. But those who enjoy the story 



of the shepherd boy going forth in the 
fear of the Lord, armed with his sling 
and smooth stones, will find this statue 
quite enough of a David as it is. 

The great and famous statue of Mo- 
ses is so well known even to the 
untravelled lover of art, by means of 
photographs, as to need no description 
nor analysis. It is necessary though, 
to remind the reader that it was de- 
signed for a place in connection with 
the Julian Mausoleum very different 
from that which it now occupies, as 
one of a group of prophets, and raised 
above the eye. 

Symbolical sculpture is Angelo's 
own. The whole possible power of 
symbolism in art is never felt but when 
in communion with him. And this, as 
a theme well known to classical an- 
tiquity in the form of myth and perti- 
nent fable, but only in modern times, 
so far as we know, a subject for art, 
has for all students of art a peculiar 
interest. It must be our task at 
another time to ascertain if symbolism 
and realism clash, or how far they 
agree. 

What, then, of his greatness did 
Buonarotti owe to that ancient art, the 
most glorious remains of which he saw 
unearthed, and to the study of which 
he gave so much of his long and un- 
resting life ? He owed his knowledge 
of the form of man as it is when inost 
perfect, and his power of conceiving it. 
in the freest and most varied action, as 
it truly is, not stiffened into stony re- 
pose nor conventionally simplified into 
fewer and simpler lines than its own. 
He acquired a power, — perhaps unsur- 
passed even by the Greeks, of drawing 
or modelling the body in any position, 
how distorted soever, with truth and 
with perfect facility. The wonderful 
stories told of his rapidity and direct* 
ness of execution, most of them proba 
bly true, show, whether true or not. 
the estimate his contemporaries formed 
of his mastery of all the processes of 
art, and his knowledge that could 
never hesitate nor pause in doubt. 

If, then, his work is inferior in anat- 
omical truth to the few greatest Greek 
statnes, this inferiority can be caused 
by one thing only, the impossibility of 
procuring models. Greeks in the time 
of Phidias wore light, gauzy, flattering 
materials, in garments that left the 
neck and arms and feet of both sexes 
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bare, which scarcely concealed the 
contour of the limbs and never hid 
their motions, and which were often 
'thrown aside for the exercises of the 
stadium and the gymnasium, the bath 
and the anointing. But Florentines in 
Angelo's time wore heavy cloths, either 
falling in long, loose folds, concealing 
the limbs and their movement, or else 
fitting the limbs and effectually chang- 
ing the outlines. The well known 
devotion of Angelo to his studies from 
the antique statues, studies continued 
to his death, prove conclusively that he 
felt their superiority to his own work. 
Angelo's influence over his succes- 
sors was altogether injurious. Had 
there been imaginative men among 
them, or men with a worthy purpose, 
art would have had a different history 
for the next two and a half centuries. 
But they saw in Angelo only an anato- 



mist and a carver of the body ; without 
ideas to express they could only copy 
the antique, without invention they 
could copy it no way but slavishly. 
Even during Angelo's life, the classical 
spirit had gained almost entire control 
over Italian art, the earnest protests of 
Savonarola and the influence of Adrian 
VI., during his short pontificate, had 
been in vain ; Leonardo, Angelo, and 
the great Venetians might still be re- 
ligious, but men without imagination 
could not, — there was Roman art to 
copy, — there was sensual fable to de- 
light, — there was learning to gratify 
pride; they gave their thought to 
these. Angelo's last Pieta was not 
set upon his tomb, it stands behind the 
high|altar of Florence Cathedral ; but 
it is the tombstone of Christian sculp- 
ture, the last memorial of an art that 
had been great for five hundred years. 



WHAT HAS BEEN DONE AND WHAT CAN BE DONE.* 

II. 



To reform the Architecture of our 
time, two things more than all else are 
necessary. Firstly, as our entire sys- 
tem of building requires the service of 
a class of men called Architects, they 
must be men of the right stamp, 
as we look to them for most reforms. 
It is they who are to do the principal 
part in improving the second" class, 
of whom we shall presently speak. If 
they profess to work in accordance 
with certain well-defined principles, 
they must be men of sufficient stam- 
ina to stand by their principles, and 
must have moral courage to resist all 
temptations to depart from them 
for the sake of patronage. Theyshould 
be men of what is commonly called 
liberal education, but more particularly 
should they be acquainted with history 
as associated with Architecture. 
They must have a good knowledge of 
the architecture of all ages and coun- 
tries, but their principal study should 
be the natural influence of the re- 
ligious and domestic habits of nations 
upon their buildings, and the gradual 
development of styles from the earliest 
times. 



"With these aquisitions, they will see 
how nation drew upon nation and age 
upon age, sometimes advancing toward 
great excellence, sometimes receding 
from it ; how the early Christian 
builders developed an architecture, 
which, acquiring a power in the hands 
of successive generations, began to as- 
sume consistency in the tenth century 
and culminated in the thirteenth, when, 
like a crested wave, it burst forth in all 
its glory, but sunk at last into, oblivion. 
These scattered wrecks and ruins must 
be the study of the modern architect, 
only in so far as that, by seeking out 
their truths and beauties, he may learn 
to think, and speak, and act, as the 
builders of them did, in all truth, 
gentleness and humility. 

That the architect should be a prac- 
tical constructor is undisputed, and we 
will not dwell upon it ; but that he 
should be a theoretical constructor, is 
not the less true, and, we venture to 
say, more important. In theory lies all 
progress, for, though the theorist may 
sometimes blunder, there are always 
practical men enough to help him out 
of trouble. Practical minds are easier 
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